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This manifesto was almost the last work of Arthur 
Penty; he offered it to the League for publication 
giving me authority to correct any statements which 
might inadvertently conflict with our accepted prin- 
ciples—a gesture of confidence to which, in the sad 
circumstances of his death, I have not felt free to 
respond. The Distributist League 1s proud to publish 
the work of one of its distinguished vice-presidents. 
as it left his hands. 


H. D. С. РЕРГЕК, 


Hon. Sec. Distributist League. 
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ЕХРГАМАТОКУ МОТЕ 


Much of the strength of Communism derives from 
its possession of a creed—the Communist manifesto 
— which operates to bind all Communists together. 
It is a weakness of the opposition, of those who are 
opposed to Communism, because they believe it to 
be an unrealizable ideal and take their stand on the 
eternal validity of tradition that they are not 1n pos- 
session of a corresponding statement of beliefs. The 
outline which follows is an attempt to supply this 
common need. 
A. J. Penry. 


Distributism: A Manifesto 


ECONOMIC 


Distributists agree with Socialists in their condem- 
nation of the present system of society, but they 
think the evil is far more deeply rooted than socialists 
suppose. For, whereas Socialists accept the industrial 
system as a foundation upon which to build a perfect 
society, Distributists deny the possibility of erecting 
anything of stability upon it. Such a policy they 
believe to be as mistaken as it would be to nurture 
a tree at the head that was dying at the roots. 
Accordingly, Distributists propose to go back to 
fundamentals, and"to rebuild society from its basis 
in agriculture, instead of accepting the industrial 
system and changing the 1. which 15 АП that 
Socialists ргорбзе. Apart from their conviction that 
industrialism is essentially unstable and cannot last, 
Distributists refuse to accept it as a foundation upon 
which to build, because they believe that large scale 
industry may be as great a tyranny under public as 
under private ownership. They therefore seek to get 
the smallholder back into industry as they seek to get 
him back on to the land; and they accept all the 
implications which such a revolutionary proposal 
involves. | 


PROPERTY 


Distributism arose in opposition to the. Socialist st | 


and Communist. proposal to abolish the private 
ownership of property, because, in the opinion of 
Distributists, without. private property there càn be 
no economic freedom, initiative, or sense of personal 
responsibility. When property is rationalized, the 
individual finds himself at the mercy of the ‘State, 
to the tyranny of which resistance is. impossible. 7 
Distributists affirm that the evils which Socialists 
trace to the private ownership of property, do not 
flow from the institution as such, but. from the 
maldistribution of property which has come about as 
a consequence of laws favouring large ownership at 
the expense of small, and the absence of laws to 
prevent the misuse of money ‘and machinery. By 
manipulating money and machinery, a few become 
rich and the many are dispossessed. Hence Distribu- 
tists conclude that until a stop is put to such practices, 
and the laws favouring large ownership abolished, it 
will not be possible to effect a redistribution of 


, property; and when it is redistributed, they propose* 
that laws be enacted to secure the small owner in | 
the possession of ‘his .property, and to protect the | 
public against possible abuses in private ownership: 


Distributists afirm that if money and machinery, 
which are found at the centre were regulated, it 
would not, perhaps, ultimately be necessary to 
regulate the thousand and one things wy lie at 
the circumference. | 


The institution of private property is organically 
a part of the old world that industrialism is destroy 
ing. Hence its restoration involves in some measure 
the recovery of the values which the old world stood 
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for. In general terms, Distributists work for-a-retura 
to the past. But they do not wish to revive everything 
in the past, for bad things as well as роба existed 
in the past; nor yet do they re ject everything that is 
new; they seek to reviv are-eternal 
in thé past, the things of permanent value; while 
they reject 50 muc е present as cannot be 
reconciled with then, that is, the things which ex- 
perience proves are destructive of the values of the 
past. Their policy is therefore, generally speaking, 
a deliberate reversal of economic tendencies. Under 
the influence of the idea of progress, the pendulum 
has swung too far to the left; they propose to restore 
the equilibrium by pushing it to the right. 

Distributists would point out that the Bolshevists 
are returning to the system of private property. After _ 
` putting the millions of people to death, including 
one million peasants, three millions into concentra- 
tion camps, and causing untold millions to die of 
. famine, they have come to the conclusion that pure 
Communism does not. work, because it destroys 
initiative and leaves people without a motive in life. 
Hence, in the future, people in Russia will be per- 
mitted to own property up to a certain amount. The 
new Constitution (1936) guarantees private property 
in houses, household: furnishings, articles of personal 
counsumption and comfort, and savings account; 
further, it permits a peasant on a collective farm to 
own animals, implements, and a small plot of land, 
while he may, dispose of his crops freely. 


MACHINERY 


Communists and Socialists take the unrestricted 
use of machinery for granted as a permanent 


hypothesis. Recognizing the antagonism that exists 


between society and the machine, they propose to 
reconstruct society to accord with the machine. They 
propose to abolish private property because they can- 
. not reconcile it with the unrestricted use of machinery. 


The nationalization of land, capital and the means 
of production and exchange was originally advanced 
by them as a means to an end; the end being the 
_ adjustment of society to the circumstances of machine 
production. But, as so often happens in history, ideas 
originally advanced as means to ends, come to be 
· looked upon as ends in themselves; while the original 
purpose they were intended to serve is obscured and 
forgotten. This is what happened to Socialism and 
Communism-—Nationalization of everything came to 
be regarded as the sole purpose of their activity, 
while the problem of machinery, which this proposal 
was originally intended to solve, was not.merely 
forgotten, but until yesterday its very existence was 


denied. 


From this, it follows that if the institution of 
private property is not merely to survive, but to be 
extended, the use of machinery will have to be 
drastically curtailed. But Distributists would not only 
restrict the use of machinery where it stands in the 
. way of widespread distribution of property, but also 
where it conflicts with what they are accustomed to 
regard as the permanent interests of life. They believe 
that in the last resort a man ought to be able to fend 
for himself, and. they are opposed to the extensive 
use е of machinery because | it prevents bim; the 
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specialization it involves by depriving men of manual 
dexterity undermines their personal independence 
and self-respect. They also insist that the interests of 
society, religion, human values, art and culture come 
first, and that the use of machinery should be pro- 
hibited wherever it runs counter to them. Science, 
machinery, mechanization, chemistry, are useful arid 
good up to a certain point, but become cruel tyrannies 
when they are allowed to develop to such dimensions 
as to threaten the existence of all other forms of 
activity. If machinery was restricted in this way t 
would no doubt do the things it 1$ supposed to Бе 
doing: reduce drudgery, and add to the comforts and 
amenities of life. Unrestricted, in the service of power 
and avarice, it is proving itself to be an agent of 


destruction, for the wholesale destruction of тап, 
his works, and the extinction of human culture. 


That there are great difficulties in the path of the 
realization of such an ideal is not to be denied; for 
very few people appear to be capable of seeing the 
situation as a whole. They see that machinery can 
produce goods more cheaply than by hand, and that 
is all they do see. They do not see that while 
machinery reduces the costs of production enor- 
mously, when its use is ünrestricted, it also increases 
the costs of distribution enormously; since when 
goods are produced in quantities they have to be 
ditributed over a much wider area, and because of 
increased selling cost. So that, on the balance, there 
is less saved by using machinery than might be 
imagined. And what. little there 1s saved is wasted 
in other ways: in higher rents, owing to the fact 
that the costs of building trend progressively to rise 
(they have quadrupled in this last forty years), for 
machinery does not lower the cost of everything; 
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increased personal expenditure due to the fact that 
as machinery increases competition and obliterates 
distinctions, life becomes organized on a basis of 
bluff; in increased travelling expenses, telephone, 
resulting from the growth of complexity; and in the 
enormous increase of rates and taxes for all kinds | 
of public services which are unnecessary under 
simpler conditions of life and society. The time has 
gone when the employment of machinery could be 
defended on the grounds that it raised the standard 
of living as a result of reducing costs and selling 
prices. What its increased use does today is to raise 
prices by intensifying competition, which adds to 
selling costs, thereby adding to the cost of living. 
Though most people have failed to observe these 
reactions, they do realize that on the whole the cost 
of living tends to rise. But instead of connecting these 
rising. costs with the misuse of machinery, they 
conriect.them entirely with the. misuse of money. 
Distributists aré not concerned to deriy~the part 
played by money,.but to insist on the part played by 
machinery, to understand which, is to know that it 
is very questionable whether we are better off even 
materially as a consequence of the use we make of 
machinery; to such an extent does machine produc- 
tion run to waste. Certainly we are not so well off 
spiritually, for not only has unrestricted machinery. 
introduced ‘а tension that fills all our lives with 
anxiety, but it has dehumanized and. despiritualized 
the industrial workers, and has given rise to a spirit 
of revenge that in these days is finding revolutionary >“ 
expression. Do not let. us deceive ourselves. There 
is a definite connection between the growth of the 
| revolutionary spirit and mass production. The con- 
‘nection is the corner stone of the Marxian theory. 
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‚ Nevertheless, a restriction of the use of machinery 
may not be as far removed from practical politics as 
“it might appear. The public are at last awakening 
‚ to the existence of a problem of machinery, to the 
:- fact that, unrestricted, it has become an instrument 
of power rather than of wealth, that it is mechanizing | 
life, creating unemployment, and, by undermining 
purchasing power, threatening to bring industry to 
a standstill; and that by enormously increasing the 
competition for markets and raw material, and the 
destructive power of armaments, it threatens the 
existence of civilization. But they do not yet realize 
that civilization is in peril, apart from war and 
economic stagnation, by the disintegrating effect of. 
machinery on the social fabric. The artist knows 16, 
the philosopher knows it, but the majority are still 
unaware of the peril. 
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MONEY 


The truth about money 15 extremely simple; so 
simple, in fact, that it is difficult to get it accepted. 
People have got so used to the idea that money 1s 
a mystery that can only be understood by bankers 
and other specialists in finance, that they are incredu- 
lous when told the simple truth: that the only 
legitimate use of money is to use it as “ a common 


measure of value,” and that all the problems of | 


money, which so often lead people to believe in the 
existence of a kind of economic witchcraft, arise from 
the fact that there are so many people in the world 
who do not want to use money as a common measure 
of value, but to make more money. Thus the problem 
of money is seen to be primarily a moral issue. 

But it is not entirely a moral issue. The problem 
of money has two ends—a moral and a technical. 
Professional economists, anxious no doubt to avoid 
the awkward questions inseparable from a moral 
approach, have preferred to attack it from a technical 
end, as the question of the volume of currency, and 
evade the moral issues. Their action has involved the 
whole subject in confusion and is largely responsible 
for the. Bolshevism of the younger generation of 
intellectuals, who, impatient at. the hair-splitting 
distinctions of the economists, react towards revolu- 
tion. Whilst recognising that the problem of money 
has a technical aspect, Distributists insist that it 1s 
only intelligible when approached from the moral 
end. | 

The way to make money a common measure of 
value is to fix prices, wages and rents at a just 
level. To do this would not only solve the problem 
of money, but take the first step towards a general 
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restoration of property by destroying the power of 
the capitalists to undersell small men; as a conse- 
quence, the latter would find themselves in a position 
to acquire property. 

And it would do other things. If prices and wages 
are to be fixed throughout industry, it will be neces- 
загу to organize guilds to maintain them, for it would 
be impossible by means of bureaucracy to fix the price 
of ‘more than а few staple things. There is а limit to 
the successful application of the principle of control 
from without, because, as bureaucracy increases in 
size, its machinery gets clogged. And if guilds were 
made co-extensive with society, usury would disap- 
pear because there would be no room left for the 
usurer. The fact is generally overlooked that the 
problem of usury was in the Middle Ages essentially 
a rural one, and flourished there because guilds were 
never established in rural areas. Moreover, if guilds 
were co-extensive with society, there would be по 
problem of credit, for the guilds could supply credit 
to their members. Thus the key to the problems of 
property, usury and credit, are seen to be found in 
the fixation of prices, wages, and rents at a just level. 
‚ Fix them, and the capitalist and banking system 
would be gradually undermined. Т и 

From a moral viewpoint the. difference between 
usury and interest 15 а difference in kind; one is 
blameworthy and the other not. But from a technical 
viewpoint the difference is only one of degree. For 
the law of compound interest is to accumulate, to 
produce a load of interest that, in the long run, society 
is unable to support, viewed in which light, the only 
difference between the consequences of usury and 
interest is that in the latter case the evil takes longer 

to develop. But the end is the same, as 1s apparent 
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to any one who reflects on the famous arithmetical 
calculation that à halfpenny: put out to compound 
interest on the first day of the Christian era, would 
by now amount to an octillion, an amount in bullion 
which, as incredible as it sounds, would occupy a 
space equal to several gold globes as làrge as the 
earth. It is only necessary to be acquainted with this 
fact to know that our financial system is socially dis-: 
ruptive, for it proceeds upon the assumption that 
there is no limit to the possibilities of compound 
interest; and because of this it is warring against 
the nature of things. Bankruptcy and financial break- 
downs are its inevitable accompaniment. 

At the back of this destructive process is the popu- 
lar heresy that money is never so usefully employed 
as when it is used for the purpose of making more 
money. It is true to say that our difficulties must 
progressively increase until this heresy is uprooted, 
for when people accept it as a guide for their finan- 
cial life they are forever increasing the means of 
production, while they refuse correspondingly to 
increase consumption by spending money on. the 
crafts, arts, and amenities of life, which are the ends 
that production exists to serve. Ás a consequence, 
the balance between demand and supply, production 
and consumption, has got permanently upset; our 
economic life has got corked up, so to say, at both 
ends, and there results a kind of economic constipa- 
tion to relieve which recourse is had to war. The 
reason why we are driven to spend so much on arma- 
ments, is, in last analysis, because we refuse to spend 
on arts. If the labour which machinery displaces 1$ 
not absorbed in the arts, it will finally be absorbed 
in armaments. 

The great architectural monuments of the past 
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witness to the falsity of this theory, for they could 
never have been built by people who believed money 
is never so usefully employed as when it is used for 
the purpose of making more money. In the Middle 
Ages every little town knew itself to be rich enough 
to build a cathedral. Today, in spite of the fact that 
the means of production have increased a hundred- 
fold, we never think we can afford to do anything 
properly, much less magnificently. We are alternately 
mean and shabby, extravagant and wasteful, in our 
public and private expenditure. What we seem in- 
capable of doing is spending wisely. Nor is it true 
that these architectural monuments were built at the 
expense of the people who were condemned to a life 
of poverty to pay for them; for economic historians 
are agreed that the man of the Middle Ages lived 
in rude plenty, and that the working class was never 
so well off as in the fifteenth century, when such: 
expenditure was lavish. No, the trouble is not lack 
of means, but a meanness of spirit that possesses the 
modern world, particularly England. We suffer 
from a kind of hypochondria. Just as the millionaire 
who is rolling in wealth will often imagine himself 
poor and be haunted by the fear of poverty, so 
modern communities are similarly obsessed. And, 
curiously enough, this meanness of spirit has given 
rise to a theory and system of economics which 
justifies this meanness. The money lying idle in the 
banks is a sign and a portent. Such a thing could only 
happen to a people whose meanness had strangled 
its imagination, a people enslaved by the idea that 
money is never so usefully employed as when it is 
used for the pupose of making more money. The 
man of the Middle Ages would have said: “Let us 
spend it in building a cathedral.” The man of today 
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waits for profitable investment; and he finds it in 
investing in armaments. His mean spirit has brought 
into existence a system which compels him so to 
invest to his peril or destruction. It is the nemesis 
of a false, mean, and negative philosophy. | 

Modern man has concentrated his attention so . 
exclusively on the art of making money that he has 
forgotten the art of spending. That, in the fewest 
words, explains the economic deadlock that has over- 
taken the modern world, and why industrialism 
moves towards war. There is finally only one path 
` to escape from this impasse, and that is to learn to 
spend wisely; and that involves, among other things, 
some knowledge of the arts and the dissemination of 
culture. 
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GUILDS 


Mention has been made of the guilds. Distributists 
advocate their organization as the natural agencies 
_ for the control of money and machinery. 


. But the guilds advocated are regulative, not pro- 

ducing, guilds. The latter is not an impossible form 
of organization but a very difficult one, for to be 
successful there must be a very careful selection of 
Workers to ensure that they are personally acceptable 
to one another, and that they fit in. On no other 
terms can mén co-operate in production. When pro- 
ducing guilds do succeed, it is invariably due to the 
presence of some outstanding personality whose 
. leadership the others accept, when the principle of 
equality is qualified by that of authority; in practice, 
if not in theory. The central weakness of national 
guilds 1$ that as their constitution is ultra-democratic, 
no such careful selection or leadership is possible. 


Regulative guilds, as their name suggests, do not 
propose to organize, but to regulate industry. The 
proposal is to superimpose over each industry an 
organization to regulate its affairs, much in the same 
way that professional societies enforce a discipline 
among their members; with this difference, that ın 
addition to upholding a standard of professional 
conduct, they would be concerned to promote a 
certain measure of economic equality among their 
members. Such guilds would insist that all who en- 
gaged in any industry, in whatever capacity, whether 
as masters, wage-earners, or co-operators, should con- 
form to the regulations of the guild, which would 
concern itself with such things as the maintenance of 
fixed and just prices, the regulation of machinery, 
volume of production, apprenticeship, size of the 
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unit of production, the upholding of a standard of 
quality in workmanship, the prevention of adultera- 
tion, mutual aid, and other matters appertaining to 
the conduct of industry and the personal welfare of 
its members. | 

Though such regulative guilds are identical in 
principle with the medieval guilds, there is yet no 
technical difficulty that stands in the way of their 
establishment over industry today, for the principles 
to be applied are finally nothing more than the en- 
forcement of moral standards. | 

Among the reasons why Distributists advocate the ` 
establishment of regulative guilds is that the enforce- 
ments of standards, moral conduct, and workmanship, 
over industry, would operate to take the control of 
industry out of the hands of the financier and place 
it in those of the craftsman and technician. 
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THE STATE 


Distributists believe that in a perfect society people 
are held together by personal and human ties, and 
not by the impersonal activity of the State. But no 
society can be perfect, because of the presence in 
each of a certain percentage of people who pursue 
their own interests regardless of that of the com- 


munity. Hence the necessity of the State to keep such _ 


people in subjection, and to protect the community 
against the depredations of other states where such 
“men of prey” find themselves in power, since it is 


_ only by such means that justice, and in the long run, 


order, can be maintained. 
In the preamble of a seventh century code of laws, 


the aim of law is defined as being “to enable good | 
men to live among bad.” This was the seventh | 


century ideal. It would not be far from the truth 
to say laws exist today, or at any rate until yesterday, 
“to enable rich men to live among poor.” And be- 
cause of this perversion all manner of social evils 
have come into existence, which the State is called 
upon to remedy; and all kinds of functions have 
been thrust upon the State which are foreign to its 
nature. 

Distributists do not necessarily object to the State 
performing these functions in the absence of other 
agencies capable of performing them. But they think 
that the initiative, which only the State can take ia 


many matters, should be exercised for the purpose 


of putting self-governing organizations on their feet, 
rather than for the inauguration of State enterprises, 
because it is fatally easy for the State to degenerate 
into an intolerable tyranny when it 1$ in the hands 
of people who identify the State with “the good.” 
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. Distributists are therefore opposed to the totalitarian 
State. | EN | 
` А defect of the State is that it cannot function 
except by means of bureaucracy, and bureaucracies 
are most efficient when they are comparatively new 
and on a small scale; because on a small scale, and 
at the start, they have not too many regulations. The 
longer they live, and the larger they become, the 
more regulations they accumulate. The end of all 
bureaucracies 1s to become strangled with red tape. 
Because of this the unitary or totalitarian State must 
end in paralysis; it ends in destroying its own foun- 
dations. The only reasonable arrangement is that of 
a plurality of powers which preserves liberty by 
ensuring that the excesses of one power are corrected 
by the others. 
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AGRICULTURE AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Distributists believe that a society is only in a 


stable and healthy condition when its manufactures 
‘fest on a foundation of agriculture and home pro- 


duced raw material, and its commerce'on a foundation 
of native manufactures. This is an ideal that can never 


~ be attained in practice except under the most primi- 


tive conditions, for no country can be self-supporting 
according 'to the standards of civilization. But it 
should be followed as closely as possible, since in 
so far as the opposite principle comes to prevail, 
society will become unstable. St. Thomas Aquinas 
says that: “The more a thing is found to be self- 
sufficient, the better it is; because what one needs, 
another 15 clearly wanting." In respect to agriculture 


the principle needs to be qualified, for a country 


which aims at producing exactly the amount of food. 
it requires will be liable to famine in the event of 
a failure of crops. It is better that some countries 
should produce more food than they require, and 
others somewhat less iff order to keep in existence 
machinery of exchange which can be expanded in 
times of emergency. But no country should produce 
less than about eighty per cent. of the food it requires. 


At the present time we are dependent upon other 
countries for between sixty and sixty-five per cent. 
of the food we consume, which means we have tres- 
passed very considerably on the margin of safety. 
No other country in the world has been so short- 
sighted as to allow such a situation to develop. Each 
and all abandoned free trade when they found it 
threatened their agriculture. But the British Govern- 
ment of the eighties committed the supreme folly 


` of allowing our agriculture to be largely destroyed 
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for the temporary benefit of her industries and 
holders of foreign securities. During the war, this 
brought us within a fortnight of starvation. But the 
lesson it should have taught us has not been heeded, 
and since then agriculture has suffered a further 
decline. The immediate interests of food importers, 
shippers, bankers, and holders of foreign securities are 
allowed to come before those of the nation. For 
different reasons these people are interested in keep- 
ing agriculture depressed—food importers because a 


revival of agriculture would rob them of profits оп. 


imports; shippers, because it would reduce the 
volume of foreign trade; bankers and holders of 
foreign: securities, because it is by means of food 
imports that the interest on foreign investment 1s 
collected and exports paid for. 

This folly can only have one ending: famine. We 
shall be lucky if it does not some day bring military 


defeat and loss of national independence. This situa- - 


tion the noble souled free traders have built up for 
us. Free trade has brought into existence powerful 


vested interests that can only function at the expense . 
of national life, and which maintain their position | 
by circulating lies about the position of agriculture in | 
this country. By means of the Press and school text | 


books they have succeeded in persuading the public 
that we are incapable of growing more than a small 
percentage of the food we consume, though all 
authorities—see, for example, “Food,” by Sir Charles 
Fielding, Director-General of food supplies during 
the Great War; “Agriculture After the War,” by Sir 
Daniel Hall; and «Britain's Food Supply,” published 
by the Rural Reconstruction Association—are agreed 
we could produce as much as eighty per cent., and 
some think we could produce all. _ 
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АЦ national prosperity, in the long run, rests upon 
agriculture. - Its ‘destruction during the last two 
, decades of last century did not, at first, affect us 
' adversely because we were still the foremost manu- 
facturing power. We were the first to use steam 
driven machinery, and this for long gave us an 
advantage in the markets of the world. But we are 
no longer in this position of vantage. Industrialism 
has spread all over the world, and in proportion as 
other nations take to manufactures, we must return 
to agriculture, or a time will come when we have 
no money to pay for the food we must import to 
keep our population alive. We should not be misled 
by the present revival of trade. It is artificial and 
can, at the most, only last a few years. The basic 
facts of the situation will reveal themselves at the 
finish. 

There is another reason why we should return to 


agriculture. Experience proves that an industrial 


population, divorced from the soil, rapidly declines 
іп physique. It came as a surprise to most people, 
during the war, to learn,.as recruiting statistics re- 
vealed, that we had a larger percentage of physical 
inefficients than any other country at war. But it 


should not surprise us when we remember that по _ 


other country has been industrialized for so long, or 
has so neglected its agriculture. In the past the vitality 
of town populations was renewed every generation 
by a stream of population from the countryside; 
in which light a peasantry on the soil is to be regarded 
as a reservoir from which the towns replenish their 
stock. Agriculture therefore stands on a different basis 
to any other industry, and its welfare should be pro- 
tected at all costs. 

Distributists are concerned to revive agriculture 
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and to re-establish a peasantry оп the soil. But they 
recognise it is no use trying to plant them there 
until prices are fixed, and fixed at a just level; for, 
until that is done, to urge men with small capital 
to settle on the land, is to urge them to commit 
economic suicide. Only big men with large capital 
can stand up to our fluctuating price system, which 
. free: trade, internal and external, has brought into 
existence. Big men survive because they can reduce 
, operations when prices fall, and can afford to wait 
. until they rise again. But men with insufficient 
' capital can't do this, and so they get caught when 
- a slump comes, and get ruined for life. 
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THE FISCAL QUESTION 


Closely associated with the question of agriculture 
1s the issue between free trade and protection. Though 
we have abandoned free trade, in the sense of a policy 


of free imports, we did so entirely from motives of . 


expediency, without repudiating free trade theory, 
on the assumption that free trade was an intellectually 
defensible proposition and protection not, and look 
forward to a day when universal free trade will be 
established. The position is altogether indefensible, 
for universal free trade is an unrealizable ideal. 
When two or more nations are joined together for 
free trade, the one which has a superiority of pro- 
ductive power and national resources tends to 
impoverish those that suffer from an inferiority. It 
gets rich while they become poor, and because of 
this it will not at any one time suit the interests of 
more than one country to adopt a policy of free 
imports. Under such circumstances, to abandon free 
trade in practice and cling to it in theory, bespeaks 


a fixed habit of mind incapable of learning by 


experience. 

Distributists are opposed to free trade theory even 
more than its practice, recognizing in it the principle 
of social disintegration. To Cobden and his predeces- 
sors, free trade meant not only all we understand by 
a policy of free imports, but all we mean by laissez 
faire. It meant the abolition of all restrictions on 
trade, home and foreign. The true antithesis to free 
trade thus understood is a fixed and just price system, 
combined with the control of imports. Viewed in this 
light, protection is a half-truth. It is not a consistent 
theory because it combines external protection with 
internal free trade. It is this inconsistency of protec- 
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tionists which gives free traders their sense of intel- 
lectual superiority. Nevertheless protection is to Бе. 
preferred to free trade, as a half-truth is to be pre- 
ferred to an untruth. The inconsistencies of protection 
open the door to corruption, but the corruption 
associated with protection is superficial, it is on the 
surface, like a skin disease, whereas that of free trade 
is concealed and more deadly: it is like a cancerous 
growth. 


____Етее trade, as commonly understood, is only 


another name for international competition. The 
notion that it makes for peace is not supported by the 
facts of history. There is no necessary connection 
between a bellicose, warlike spirit and protection, as 
13 demonstrated by the fact that China, which, of all 
nations in the world, was the most exclusive in its 
economic policy, was, of all nations, the most pacific. 
It is well to remember that it was in the interests of 
free trade that we picked a quarrel with that country. 
It stands to reason that nations which pursue policies - 
of national self-sufficiency will have less reason to 
quarrel with one another than those which follow 
international policies; while nations with normal and 
mixed economies will better understand each other 
than nations of specialists. 

All civilization, as distinguished from agriculture, 
owes its existence to the introduction of money; 
modern civilization to the introduction of machinery. 
It follows that money and machinery are the two 
central creative forces 1n society. By controlling them 
we control society. Left to themselves they become 
destructive. 
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MONEY 


Before the introduction of money, which happened 
in the seventh century before Christ,* culture existed, - 
for culture is of the spirit, and does not finally depend 
upon the development of the material accessories of 
life, which is what we understand by civilization. 
But the introduction of money enlarged the area of 
culture. The development which followed upon its 
arrival was stupendous; by facilitating exchange it 
led to differentiation of occupation, specialization in 
the crafts and arts, city life and foreign trade. 


But along with the undoubted advantages that 
came with a recognized medium of exchange, there 
came an evil unknown to primitive society—the 
economic problem. Within a couple of generations of 
its introduction the peasantry everywhere began to 
find themselves in need of money, and they found 
it could be had by pledging their holdings as security 
for loans. After such transactions the land tended to 
pass into the hands of the merchant and money-lend- 
ing class to which the coming of money gave rise. 
Thus private property in land came into existence. 
Ás a consequence of this economic revolution the 
Mediterranean communities became divided into two 
distinct and hostile classes—the prosperous merchant, 
money-lending and land-owning class on the one side 
and the peasantry and debt-slaves on the other. It 
Is the same story wherever prices are determined by 
the higgling of the market—the distributor enslaves 
the producers. It happened in Greece, it happened 
in Rome, and it is happening everywhere in the 
modern world, for economic license has always the 
same result. 


*See “The Greek Commonwealth," by Alfred Zimmern. 
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Though the philosophers and lawyers of Greece 
and Rome thought a great deal about the problem 
of money, to the end it evaded them; and as a con- 
sequence they were unable to stop the economic rot 
that destroyed pagan civilization. It was not until 


-/ the Middle ages that a solution was found. It came 


with the organization of the guilds when the Just. 
inculeated by the Church, was enforced as а. 


Price 
| "Fixed Price, and for the first time in history money 


was brought into a close and definite relationship 
with the real values it 1$ supposed to represent. It 
is one of the tragedies of history that the significance 
of this great discovery was not understood at the 
time. The Church, perhaps because the clergy were 
without experience of the world, made the mistake 
of assuming that because the problem of money was 
primarily a moral issue it was entirely moral. She 
failed to see that just prices could only in the long 
run be maintained on the assumption that it was fixed 
prices with guilds to maintain them. In consequence 
no effort was ever made by the Church to make 
guilds and fixed prices co-extensive with society, with 
the result that they were never established outside 
of the towns. In rural areas prices were left to be 


determined by the higgling of the market, and 


experience was to prove that neither moral exhor- 
tation nor laws against profiteering could prevent a 


steady deterioration of commercial morality, which, 


establishing itself in rural areas, reacted to undermine 
the position of the guilds in the towns. In the 
sixteenth century prices doubled all over Europe as 
а consequence of the importation of Gold from South 
America, and in the changed moral atmosphere that 
came into existence, coupled with the economic 
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uncertainty of the time, the guilds found it impossible 
any longer to exercise thé economic functions that 
had brought them into existence, and became close 
corporations that exercised their privileges at the 
public expense. Capitalism developed. 


. Simultaneously the laws against usury broke down, 
because of the mistaken attitude of the Church. She 
treated the problem of usury as she had treated that 
of price as an entirely moral issue. The result was 
that no provision was made for people who stood 
in need of money and as a consequence in rural areas, 
where there were no guilds to protect them, they 
had no option but to have recourse to usurers. Other 
causes which led to the breakdown of the prohibition 
of usury were connected with the question of public 
convenience, as in the case of travellers who would 
have to carry large sums of money about with them 
in the absence of bills of exchange, and there was 
the question of risk involved in a loan. All of which 
had nothing to do with morals. The result was that 
exception after exception was made until the whole 
system of prohibition broke down; it never occurring 
to the Church that the reason of their failure to 
hammer out some principle whereby public con- 
venience could be related to some definite moral 
standard was due to the fact that they had treated 
as entirely moral a problem that was only partly 
moral. Аз a consequence the idea grew that the failure 
of the Church to suppress usury was due to the fact 
that it attempted the impossible, whereas, in fact, 
it mistook the nature of the problem; and the idea 
was promoted that the only rational thing to do was 
to stop meddling and leave the problem to settle 
itself, on the assumption that 1f there was no legal 
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prohibition the rate of interest would fall and usury | 
would no longer present a problem. The change of 
attitude towards usury began that drift in public 
opinion which eventually led to the triumph of free 
trade. 
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MACHINERY 


Until the middle of the seventeenth century the 
efforts of the workers to resist mechanical innovations 
found support in high quarters, for the Tudors and 
the Stuarts were consistently opposed to the intro- 
duction of machinery which was injurious to crafts- 
men by creating unemployment, or would lower the 
standard of quality in the articles produced. For a 
long time this opposition was successful in checking 
the mechanical tendency in industry. But with the 
defeat of Charles at the civil war the old order came 
to an end and nothing henceforth stood in the way 
of mechanization, industrialization, business enter- 
prise, and exploitation. There followed in the next 
century the great series of inventions culminating 
in Watt's steam engine which created the industrial 
revolution. Shortly afterwards came the new political 
economy of Adam Smith which gave the new 
developments an official blessing and reversed all 
hitherto accepted standards. Adam Smith became 
known as the father of political economy because he 
made himself the apologist of a vicious system 
already in existence. 

Many attacks have been made on the conclusions 
Adam Smith reached in “The Wealth of Nations.” 
But strange to say no one has hitherto attacked his 
premise—that the aim of economic activity should 
be the indefinite increase of wealth. Yet it is evident 
that until we can substitute for this aim the idea of 
“sufficient production,” we shall remain in the grip 
of the industrial system; man will continue to be 
slave of the machine. 


The immediate result of this new gospel combined 
with the widely accepted theory of natural law— 
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the theory that there is in society а power, capable 
by its own internal volition, of producing a social 
and economic equilibrium, which would assert itself 
in proportion as governments abandoned all attempts 
to direct the course of social and economic develop- 
ment—was to remove all obstacles in the path of 
the increase of wealth. From an early date it had 
been assumed by political and economic writers that 


the comparative poverty of the many was due to the 


scantiness of nature, and that if only means could 
be found to produce commodities in abundance there 
would be enough for all and to spare; and in spite 
of the fact that since then preduction has been 
increased a hundredfold, people still continue think- 
. ing in the same terms. They do not, like Marx, see 
that “all means for the development of production 


transform themselves into means of domination over, 


and exploitation of the workers.” Аз a consequence 
at the end of the process we do not get wealth for 


all, but a problem of power, the struggle for which. 


does not end in the factory but on the field of battle; 


for industrial rivalries transform themselves into. 
national rivalries. In the long run warfare, and 
preparations for war use up the surplus wealth which | 
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the machine creates. Thus we see the pursuit of wealth 
defeats its own ends; unrestricted machinery becomes 
an instrument of power rather than of wealth. 

But while Marx saw that all measures of increas- 
ing the production of industry are brought about 
at the cost of the individual labourer, he did not see 
_ that the root of the trouble was to be found finally 
in a wrong attitude towards machinery and not in 
ownership. Ás a consequence he came to advocate 
Communism on the illogical assumption that all the 
evils and contradictions of industrialism would 
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disappear once the workers took possession of 
industry. But it has not worked out as expected, and 
is not likely to do so, for the mechanization vf 
labour, which, incidentally, Marx himself recognized 
as degrading, is proving itself as disruptive of Com- 
munism as Marx saw it was being of capitalism. 
Thus Adam Smith’s dictum that the aim of economic 
activity should be the indefinite increase of wealth 
is seen to defeat its own ends. It has not ushered 
in the millenium but made the peril of war an ever- 
present contingency, for by committing the nations 
of the earth to policies of industrial expansion it 
has inevitably brought them into collision with each 

’ other. Adam Smith had a large share of responsi- 

\ bility for the Great War. 
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PROPERTY 


In this process of evolution the people have been 
progressively dispossessed of property. We saw what 
happened to the peasantry of Greece and Rome after 
money was introduced. History has repeated itself 
in the modern world, though the process of expro- 
priation was not so rapid because for a long time 
Christianity was able to keep the evil in check. Under 
the feudal system the serf had a share in tlie land. 
But he lost it when Roman law was revived which 
gradually transformed feudalism into landlordism, 
and replaced the medieval conception of reciprocal 
rights and duties by the pagan one which made 
rights absolute and duties optional. The process of 
expropriation was very gradual. It began with the 
Statute of Merton (1235), which is the foundation 
of the law on the subject and which made a present 
of “waste woods and pastures” to the lords. Three 
hundred years later there came the suppression of 
monasteries which resulted in the transference of 
about a fifth of the land of England to the hands 
of the rich. In the centuries which followed, the 
peasantry was progressively dispossessed by piecemeal 
legislation. Four thousand separate Enclosure Acts. 
were passed which divided up the common land 
among commoners; a technique which enabled the 
large owners to increase their possessions in a perfectly 
legal way by buying out the small owners who sooner 
or later had to sell because they were in need of 
money. 

In the fourteenth century enclosures were made 
to provide sheep runs because sheep farming was more 
profitable than arable farming. In the eighteenth 
century enclosures were undertaken to increase the 
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food supply. Аз the population increased. it was 
necessary to grow more food, and agriculturists 
maintained this was only possible on the assumption 
that the common lands were enclosed because they 
were wasteful. Thus the peasantry were jockeyed out 
of the land. Three other influences combined further 
to depress the position of the peasantry in the early 
days of the industrial revolution. The first was a 
decline in the value of money which in spite of а 
rise in wages reduced purchasing power by about 
a third; the second was the destruction by indus- 
trialism of the cottage industries by which the 
labourer had been able to augment his income and 
fill in his time in the winter months; and the third 
was the coming of free trade which enabled the town 
populations to sweat the agricultural in the name of 
cheap food: a process which ended in the decline 
of agriculture and the departure of the peasantry 
from the land. And free trade we should not forget 
was advocated during the anti-Corn Law agitation 
to relieve the intolerable economic situation that had 
developed as a consequence of following Adam 
Smith's dictum that the aim of economic activity 
should be the indefinite increase of wealth. 


Meanwhile a parallel process was at work in 
industry which destroyed the position of the inde- 
pendent craftsman. It began in the Middle Ages when 
the merchants began to employ rural workers in spin- 
ning and weaving for distant markets. It continued 
when .the guilds lost their public functions and 
degenerated: into close corporations and prevented 
journeymen from setting up business in the towns. 
But the big thing which destroyed the position of 
independent workers, reducing a large proportion of 
them to the position of robots was the industrial revo- 
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lution. In the opinion of Socialists the loss of personal 
freedom and independence, which mass production 
involves, is more than compensated for Бу. the abun- 
dance of goods produced and accruing to the indivi- 
dual. But it is all, illusion. For with the loss of 
personal freedom and independence, the workers are 
absolutely at the mercy of the impersonal machine, 
and in practice are not in a position to claim their 
share of the fruits of industry to which in justice 
they are entitled. The industrial proletariat does not 
rebel; it is the class above 1t which does and it does 
it in the name of the proletariat. 

` Distributists do not believe there is any solution 
of the economic problem as a separate and detached 
proposition. Though they recognize that many things 
in economics have a technical cause they nevertheless 
in the larger sense see the economte-problem as the 
more obtrusive symptom of an internal spiritual 
disease, as а consequence of the separation of men 
from the wholesome influences of religion, art, and | 
nature; and think that it is only when the economic 
problem is studied гіп the light of the spiritual that 
it is finally capable of being understood. 'The modern 
world has been living on the spiritual capital of the 
Middle Ages. That capital is becoming exhausted. 
Hence our plight. With the decline of the spiritual, 
man loses control of the material. What happens in 
the realm of the spirit has repercussions lower down. 
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DISTRIBUTIST POLICY 


Distributists do not attempt the formation of a new 
political party, but seek to attain their ends through 
the permeation of existing parties, the platform, the 
Press, and other organizations; though they may at 
times run political candidates for propaganda pur- 
poses. 


Distributism is a principle of universal application. 
It represents a viewpoint from which the various 
problems of society may be attacked. But the League 
limits its activities to those things of central and 
general interest which do not call for specialized 
knowledge. It co-operates with specialists where 
specialized knowledge is required. Thus the 
reconstruction of agriculture demands specialized 
knowledge which the townsman has not got. In con- 
sequence Distributists restrict their activities to urging 
upon the public the necessity of reviving agriculture, 
to the end of making this country as self-supporting 
as possible as, regards essential foodstuffs; while in 
connection with this revival it advocates the fixation 
of prices at a just level (standard prices), organized 
marketing, and the control of imports. Beyond this 
they do not for the present propose to go, believing 
it to be necessary to achieve price stability, before 
asking to get the smallholder back on the land. 
Meanwhile they co-operate with the Rural Recon- 
struction Association which has been at work upon 
these lines since 1925, and with astonishing success. 
During that time it has not only succeeded in uniting 
agricultural opinion in favour of its policy but to 
some extent the Government whose various marketing 
schemes are based upon the policy of the Association. 

Fixed prices have a general as well as a particular 
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application. Distributists urge their extension over 
the whole of industry as the next step in industrial 
reconstruction. То some extent this process 1$ already 
at work, for the trustification of industry 1s every- 
where being followed by the fixation of prices. 
Distributists will have to see that they are also just 
prices, and that they pay fixed and just wages and 
charge fixed and just rents, for only on that assump- 
tion will money becorne a common measure of value. 


Simultaneously with this Distributists seek to 
uproot the notion that money is never so usefully 
employed as when it is used to make more money, 
which interlocks with Adam Smith’s dictum that the 
aim of all economic activity should be the indefinite 
increase of wealth. This introduces us to the spiritual 
side of the problem, for if money is not to be used 
fer the purpose of making more money it will either 
be hoarded or spent. And if it is spent it will either 
go in increased personal expenditure or be spent 
upon religion, art, or culture, which is capable of 
consuming money in great quantities. There 1s no 
purpose of increasing expenditure upon the arts if 
. 1615 to be spent on Modernist architecture and other 
forms of Modernist art, for to do so is only—to 
strengthen the forces of spiritual and social disih- 
tegration. “The introduction of a new style of music - 
must be shunned as imperilling the whole state,” 
said Plato in “The Republic.” Whatever would he 
have thought was being imperilled by Modernist 
_ architecture? Surely nothing less than the order and 

sanity of the universe. 
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Distributists recognize the importance of being 
clear about this issue. If art is to be used for the 
purposes of social reconstruction, as an instrument 
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for getting machinery into subjection, and restoring 
the financial balance of society, as they believe it can, 
then it must be the right kind of art; and the right 
kind of art will be one which will be prophetic; it 
will be an art which challenges the trend of the 
age, which is based upon tradition, on the things that 
are eternal in the past. It cannot be an art of 
Surrender whose highest ambition is to reflect every- 
thing that is disorderly in the modern mind. 


Distributists see Modernist architecture as a pro- 
cess of barbarization and vulgarization that is over- 
taking everything. In this sense it is true that 
Modernist architecture is an expression of the age. 
But to say Modernist architecture is an expression 
of the age 15 not to justify it. Indeed the phrase 1$ 
finally meaningless, for by no possible means can 
anything be produced at any time which is not an 
expression of the age in which it is produced. All 
kinds of evil things are expressions of our age. But 
we do not feel ourselves called upon to surrender 
to them. Neither should we surrender to Modernist 
architecture and throw overboard our common sense. 


The revival of the arts is certainly necessary to 
social salvation. But their revival will avail nothing 
apart from a drastic curtailment of the use of 
machinery, since so long as machinery is used to 
increase production and displace labour it will be 
impossible to balance production and consumption. 
The commercial notion that trade revivals follow 
reductions in the costs of production is not true. On 
the contrary they follow expenditure of money. It 
was not reductions of costs which led to trade revivals 
in the past but the expenditure of capital on new 
plant. It was this which caused money to circulate. 
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But it- circulates just the same whether it is spent 
on plant, armaments, or the arts. The. immediate 
effects are. the same: it is the ultimate ones that 
are different. It will not be until people learn that 
money is never so destructively employed as when 
it is used to make more money. 
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DISTRIBUTISM AND THE DOUGLAS 
SCHEME 


Some people regard the Douglas Scheme as a 
form of Distributism. But this is not so, for it does 
not go back to fundamentals and distribute property, 
but proposes to distribute purchasing power which 1$ 
a very different thing. For though the distribution 
of purchasing power fives security it does sot restore 
economic freedom which is what Distributists are 
after. Though at the beginriing the scheme was 
` associated with the cause of fré&dom, Major Douglas 
himself. now fadmits that it involves labour con- 
scription.* 

 Distributists regard the present condition of 
society as abnormal, and the distribution of property 
and other measures they propose, have for their 
ultimate aim the restoration of normal conditions 
of life and society. But the Douglas Scheme has 
no such object. It does not seek to restore the social 
organism to a normal condition by restoring property, 
making money a common measure of value and 
restricting the use of machinery, but seeks to stabilize 
the abnormal. It accepts the present system with all 
its injustices, distortions, anomalies, and servile con- 
ditions of labour—seeking only to remove what it 


жеКог a period of five years after the initiation of this scheme, 
failure on the part of any individual to accept employment in. 
Whatever trade, business, or vocation he was classified in the last 
census, under conditions recognized as suitable to that employment 
(unless exempted on a medical certificate) will render such indi- 
vidual liable to suspension of benefit in respect to the national 
dividend." Draft Social Credit Scheme (for Scotland) by C. H. 
Douglas. *New English Weekly," March 23, 1933. 
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regards аз a technical obstruction to the further 
expansion of industry by the distribution of puchas- 
ing power which it considers necessary to equate 
consumption with production and prevent industry 
from coming to a standstil. Strange to say the 
scheme was originally advanced as a business propo- 
sition which Douglas thought would be immediately 
acceptable to both Capital and. Labour. Аз it set out 
to be a business proposition it did not go back to 
fundamentals, but began by taking the world as it 
found it. If it had gone back to fundamentals it 
could not have pretended to be a business proposition. 


The Douglas Scheme is not an attempt to solve 
the problem of money, which is the problem of how 
to bring money into a close and definite relationship 
with the real values it is supposed to represent, that 
15, to make it a common measure of value, but a 
device for keeping money in circulation whilst evad- 
ing its more fundamental problems. Аз a measure 
of temporary economic expediency there is a great 
deal to be said for it, for a free distribution of 
purchasing power. By giving. people a certain measure 
of economic security it would enable us to keep the 
old machine running until we had time to build the 
new one. But it is an artificial arrangement, as 
artificial as artificial respiration to which it may be 
likened and therefore only acceptable as a temporary 
arrangement. But such a qualified acceptance of the 
National Dividend is not acceptable to the Doug- 
lasites who regard the scheme as the foundation of 
a new social order. They subscribe to a Wellsian 
social idealism according to which our present dift- 
culties are not to be regarded as symptoms of a 
deep-rooted organic disease, but as maladjustments 
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incidental to a time of transition оп the assumption 
that the equilibrium will eventually be re-established 
at a higher level. 


The new society to which Douglasites look forward 
is the Leisure State. Distributists are irreconcilably 
opposed to such a social ideal, believing that if 
translated into practice it would be the Servile State, 
for as we saw, it involved labour conscription. The 
idea behind the Leisure State is that of exploitation 
of machinery to the utmost. Distributists take excep- 
tion to this. The right policy, they believe, is not 
to seek to reduce work to a minimum by increasing 
the use of machinery, but to make work more 
leisurely. But there is no need to take it too seriously, 
for the Leisure State is not a realizable ideal; it is 
a mirage. The trend of social and economic develop- 
ment is not in the direction of anything so rational 
but towards a vast increase of the irrational—to social 
hysteria, collective insanity, gangsterism, class war- 
fare, revolutions, national hatreds, militarism, and 
perhaps war and the destruction of civilization. The 
driving force behind all these developments is science 
and machinery which is darkening men’s minds and 
hardening their hearts. It is vain to ignore these 
developments and take refuge in such a day dream 
as the Leisure State. If the worst is to be avoided 
it can only be because the situation is boldly faced, 
that we drastically curtail the use of machinery and 
deliberately reverse the economic tendencies that are 
carrying us to destruction. fe 


The belief of Douglasites in the Leisure State 
links the Douglas Scheme with Socialism rather than 
Distributism. So also does their pathetic belief in the 
myth of progress and the pseudo-scientific theory of 
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social romantics they have taken on trust without 
examination. | 

One of the implications of the Douglas Scheme 
Is that a country must be largely self-sufficient before 
it would work. It was because Douglas ignored this 
implication of his position that his followers in 
Alberta promised the impossible. As Alberta is any- 
thing but self-sufficient, producing only wheat for 
export, Social Credit touches none of its problems, 
which would be helped by mixed farming and the 
fostering of native industries—a conclusion which 
the Douglasites at Alberta after bitter experience 
have been forced to accept. 

Conversely a prior condition of the establishment 
of the Douglas Scheme in Britain is the revival of 
agriculture. 
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